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Intertype Mixer 


Mixes Four Faces or Sets Two Sizes 
From 5 to 18 Point Without Chang- 
ing Magazines, and At Straight - 
Matter speed, BECAUSE This NEW 
Mixer is the Same Height, Has the 
Same Simplicity and Keyboard Re- 
sponse as Other Intertypes. 
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INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chicago, 130 North 
Franklin Street; New Orleans, 816 Howard Avenue; San 
Francisco, 152 Fremont Street; Los Angeles, 1220 South 
Maple Avenue; Boston, 80 Federal Street; Canada, Toronto 
Type Foundry Company Ltd., Toronto; London and Berlin 
Distributors Throughout the World 


THE PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE 
Made its way by the way it's made 


A64. Set in Vogue Bold and Vogue Extra Bold 
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“Contrast Provides \“ / VISIBILITY" 
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A Statement of FACT 


The “Black and White Contrast Matrix is founded 
on Service—any time, anywhere! It is sold on 
a fixed annual charge per machine irrespective of 
the amount of Service necessary. 


While rendered on a definite schedule laid 
out by the seller, Service is also optional with 
the buyer. In other words, the seller must give 
Service without additional cost to the buyer when- 


ever it is requested. 


Any operator who says, “Yes, the mats were 
fine when you first processed them, but look at 
them now, you can hardly read them,” should 
realize that it is not the seller's fault. It is due 
to the failure of the buyer to notify the seller. 


The BLACK and WHITE sales contract is actually 

a service contract to insure perfect condition of 

mats at all times. But it does require the co- 
operation of the buyer. 


wae 


MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION 


(Sole Licensees of the Percy L. Hill Black and White Patents No. 1466437, 
held valid by U. S. District Court, Eastern District of New York. — Infringers 
will be vigorously prosecuted.) 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 


*The Black and White Contrast Matrix was officially endorsed by the International Typographical 
Union at the Seattle conventiom in 1929 (see Book of Laws, page 109). 
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Material in Composing Room 


By R. J. BARRETT* 


T THE June meeting of the mechanical branch of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, T. F. McPherson, newspaper analyst, de- 

livered a paper on composing room costs. One feature 
he stressed was the expense caused by reconstruction 
work on account of advertisers making changes on 
proofs submitted, which is a factor outside of compos- 
ing room control. 

As pointed out in tabulation covering 160 papers, an 
average of between 5 and 6 lines per 100 of news mat- 
ter were reset on account of errors. A check of office- 
read display advertising proofs showed 5.74 lines per 
100 reset on account of errors. 

When you stop to analyze these facts from a dollars 
and cents labor cost standpoint in the composing room, 
is there any difference in resetting a line marked by the 
advertiser over one marked by the proofreader? Both 
require the same amount of labor. 

The raw materials entering a pressroom are stereo- 
type plates, paper and ink. The composing, stereotype 
and engraving rooms are responsible for the quality of 
plates the press room receives. The press is a high-speed 
automatic machine. The stereotype department’s raw 
materials are mats and metal with more or less auto- 
matic equipment. 

The composing room’s raw material is advertising 
and news copy, cuts and mats, with hundreds of differ- 
ent people preparing the copy. The copy has to be 
composed by hand or on hand-operated machines, in- 
spected by proofreaders, and many operations with a 
chance of error taking place after the proofreader has 
inspected a composed ad or news story. 

When you consider that the bulk of raw material 
entering the composing room is copy, it is evident that 
any cooperation given by the publisher in seeing that 
the editorial room and advertising department do 
everything possible to improve copy, should be re- 
flected in lower operating cost. 

Poor press work and stereotyping are troubles that 
are cleaned up on the inside, generally by discussion of 
the different mechanical heads, but the foreman of a 
composing room cannot clean up his source of supply 
of raw material without the cooperation of the pub- 
lisher himself. 


7p . > ’ 9 
President, Matrix Contrast Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


ECENTLY I received a copy of a specimen book of 
type faces, borders and ornaments from O. W. 
Butts, Production Manager, of the Chicago News. 

It is the most comprehensive that I have seen. It con- 
tains 106 pages, 9 x 12 inches, with a durable binding. 
The book is copyrighted. 

One of the features of the book that appealed to me 
immediately was the figure arrangement. The pages 
are ruled in picas to a width of 7 inches. The series of 
type is printed over a ruled page, making it a two-color 
job—blue and black. Each series of type has the 
figures of each size on the opposite page. The figures 
are arranged as used in advertising from Ic to $100.00, 
also showing same with rules under cents. Above each 
set of figures is printed the depth in points and below 
the width in picas. 

Every series of type carries a number, and every 
border and ornament is numbered. 

The book also contains tables showing range of sizes 
under headings, “Machine Set,” “Ludlow” and “Hand 
Set.” 

Among other things, it contains a chart of proof- 
readers’ marks with explanations and an exampl: of a 
proof properly marked. 

There are many suggestions pertinent to better serv- 
ice to the advertiser. 

The only “fly in the ointment” that I can see, from 
the composing room and foreman’s angle, in the 
majority of papers, is to get the necessary cooperation 
to make it effective after this type of book is placed in 
the hands of the advertising department. The first 
group that should be compelled to use it should be the 
advertising men. The advertising man is a salesman, 
and a salesman’s first instinct is to get business, as much 
as possible, if he ison a commission basis. Naturally he 
is not as much concerned over what the production cost 
to his paper and his composing room is on business he 
turns in, as he is in getting orders which affect his 
earnings and future. 

The advertising manager of a store has no interest in 
composing room costs of newspaper display advertising 
placed by him, but he is undoubtedly a good “bar- 
gainer” when he has any commercial printing to fig- 


ure On. 
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The effectiveness of the specimen type book reverts 
back to the question: Is the advertising manager suf- 
ficiently interested in the mechanical cost of his paper, 
and has he the executive ability necessary to instruct his 
advertising men to educate the advertiser in such a 
way that the advertiser feels he is the gainer? 

In another branch of the newspaper, the editorial 
room, there is an amazing lack of cooperation in pre- 
paring copy in the proper manner. The closer copy can 
be prepared to the point where the composing room can 
“follow copy,” the lower mechanical costs will be. 
This goes for advertising as well as news copy. 

Almost every paper has a style book. Some of the 
larger papers’ style books seem to be too complicated 
for efficient results. If there is going to be a style book 
followed, why not start with the reporter and copy 
reader and prepare copy right before it reaches the 
composing room? The editorial room force, as a whole, 
is supposed to be better educated than the composing 
room force, so with a little pressure from above they 
should absorb a style book readily. 


Two cities of one million population, a thousand 
miles apart, comprising four newspapers in one city 
and five in the other, and covering 314,920 lines of 
news composition set by 272 operators, show the fol- 
lowing result: 

The total of errors per 100 lines in one city is 4.61, 
of which 1.72 per 100 lines are educational or style 
errors. The balance, 2.89 per 100 lines, are what are 
called visible errors, such as transpositions, missing 
letter, wrong letter, etc.—errors any school child rec- 
ognizes at a glance. 

In the city with five papers, the total errors were 
7.28 per 100 lines, of which 3.22 were educational and 
4.06 visible. 

An off-hand guess of any publisher or mechanigal 
superintendent as to which city has the most errors per 
100 lines on original setting of news, would probably 
be New York City, but there are four of the larger 
cities of the United States higher in errors, one being 
19% higher and another one 16%. 

In news composition, 3,566,348 lines set by 4,000 
operators in 160 newspapers in cities of the United 
States and Canada show the following results: 

Group No. 1—S55 papers in cities of over 400,000 
reset 6.04 lines per 100 on account of errors; 2.66 per 
100 were educational or style errors, and 3.38 were 
visible errors. 

Group No. 2—35 papers in cities of from 100,000 
to 400,000 reset 4.25 lines per 100 on account of errors; 
1.41 per 100 were educational or style errors, and 2.84 
were visible errors. 

Group No. 3—70 papers in cities of 100,000 or less, 
reset 3.97 lines per 100 on account of errors; 1.10 per 
100 were educational or style errors and 2.87 were 
visible errors. 
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The foregoing comparisons show that in the first 
group of 5S papers in large cities educational or style 
errors are 2.66 per 100 lines; in Group No. 2—1.41, a 
reduction of 47“¢ ; in Group No. 3—1.10 per 100 lines, 
58.64‘. less education and style errors than in Group 
No. 1. 

In visible errors, Group No. 1 has 3.38 per 100 lines; 
Group No. 2—2.84, a reduction of 15.977; Group 
No. 3—2.87, a reduction of 15.08‘¢ from Group No. 
1. The variation in this class of errors is small. 

A check of display advertising of 30 papers shows 
5.74 lines per 100 reset on account of errors, of which 
2.86 were educational or style, and 2.88 visible errors. 

It will be noted that there is quite a variation in edu- 
cational and style errors, part of which can be account- 
ed for by the fact that the smaller cities do not go in 
so much for comprehensive style books. Also, the 
standard of proofreading is lower and visible errors 
constitute the majority of errors detected. Also, the 
number of proofreaders employed per operator is 
lower in smaller cities. 

A survey of 30 papers in 10 states, and 6 chains of 
papers, as well as independent papers in New York 
City, Boston, Detroit, Baltimore, Washington, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Rochester, Akron, Pittsburgh, Toledo, Utica, 
and 9 smaller cities from 14,000 to 100,000 shows the 
following: 

A total force of 2,353 printers are employed, 252 or 
10.70 of whom are proofreaders. The 30 papers had 
733 linotypes or intertypes and 938 operators on day 
and night side, so 39.86‘« of total force were operators. 
The average number of proofreaders per 100 opera- 
tors for the 30 papers is 25.80. 

The 9 smaller papers had 84 operators and 20 proof- 
readers or 22.61 for each 100 operators. 

The group of 21 papers had 854 operators and 232 
proofreaders or 27.16 for each 100 operators a differ- 
ence of 4.55 or 20.12%. 

The figures are compared proofreaders to operators 
because a complete survey of combined news and ad- 
vertising proofs of 30 papers shows that 97 lines out of 
each 100 set come from Linotype or Intertype ma- 
chines, and the number of proofreaders is regulated by 
the number of operators. 

It would seem, from the presentation of statistics, 
that errors do play an important part in composing 


room costs. 





“Motors—Friend or Foe of Profits” 


For the benefit of those who have inquired as to its 
authorship, the article, “Motors—Friend or Foe of 
Profits,” published in the August ENGINEER, was writ- 
ten by Roy C. Bagley, Engineering Dept., The Miehle 
Printing Press Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
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The Superintendent and Obsolescence 


By Mac SINCLAIR 


SUPERINTENDENT or foreman of a publication 

or printing house who neglects to investigate 

the benefits to be derived through understand- 
ing the meaning of the word obsolescence is guilty of 
neglect of duty! We assert that obsolescence is not 
purely a ‘“‘front office” concern. It is, and should be, the 
concern of any executive who has intimate contact with 
the machinery in the plant. The primary function of 
a superintendent certainly is plant management and 
obsolescence can properly be included under that head- 
ing. 

Largely for the reason that many publishers and 
other executives of printing and publishing concerns 
of all kinds are engrossed with the administrative and 
executive affairs (some of which are not directly related 
to the printing business) it is wholly within the prov- 
ince of superintendents and foremen to make it part 
of their duties to watch studiously the manufacturing 
market for machines of new design which will increase 
production and economize on labor costs. 

It is true that it is to management that we must look 
for the ultimate decision to discard obsolete machinery, 
but the department executive almost invariably should 
take the initiative in this respect. 

The publisher or manager depends upon the auditing 
department which keeps records and analyses of his 
costs, depreciation charges on machinery and equip- 
ment, and so on, but it is hardly to be supposed that the 
accounting department will be familiar with the de- 
termination as to when a machine has been rendered 
obsolete by a machine of newer design unless the matter 
has been called to its attention. 

The determination as to whether a machine is obso- 
lete has heretofore been considered dependent upon 
the undepreciated or unrecovered cost of the old ma- 
chine as applied against the replacement cost of the new 
unit, so as to carry on production more cheaply. We 
are told that a new generation of accountants is de- 
veloping who are dissatisfied with the inadequacy of 
the old-fashioned depreciation charge as a solution of 
the problem of obsolescence. This new system of ac- 
counting will underwrite obsolescence, just as the fire 
hazard is underwritten, to provide a fund from which 
to draw for the replacement of machines which have 
been rendered obsolete by the economics of a better 
mechanical idea. 

Comprehension of the meaning of the word obso- 
lescence should not be wholly the concern of auditors, 
because there ought to be simple and practical ways of 
expressing the terms of its meaning or its functional 
elementals in simple language without the use of higher 
mathematics, for the reason that a great many of the 
executives connected with the printing industry are 
not conversant with this method of its expression. 





A Function of the Profession 


A superintendent or department head who 
can recommend to his employer that a certain 
machine needs replacement with a mechanism of 
newer design, which will do the work better or in 
less time at less cost is proposing to save his em- 
ployer money—possibly by a direct saving in the 
payroll, reducing maintenance costs, increasing 
production or by the reduction of operating costs. 
This is not only a function—it is the duty of the 
superintendent. 











John R. Rogers, consulting engineer of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., once wrote: 

“Algebraic formulae are the most scientific and exact 
ways of expressing fact, but such formulae are of no 
use to one who has not studied algebra.” 

Until the day arrives when the underwriting of 
obsolescence will be a part of modern business, the 
superintendent can do as much missionary work as pos- 
sible along this line, because anything that will im- 
prove production will reflect upon his ability as an 
executive. The superintendent need not possess expert 
accounting ability (that is the function of the auditing 
department) but he should study obsolescence just the 
same as he studies and analyzes hour and page costs, 
human nature, efhciency, overhead, and the latest 
methods and processes, because, after all, he wishes 
through his services to be of the greatest possible value 
to his employer. 

Obsolescence as a factor in business is surely being 
taken more into account. The superintendent, as 
stated above, need not be an expert at accounting, but 
like the weather vane, he should be able to sense and 
respond to the direction from which the wind is blow- 
ing. He can keep in close touch with the accounting 
department and a sympathetic connection will enable 
him to be cognizant of the situation in his own plant. 

Regardless of the methods used in expressing its 
meaning, the superintendent ought to realize that the 
effects of obsolescence are bound to affect the depart- 
ments under his jurisdiction in one form or another. 
Therefore, he should consider its study a vital part of 
his profession. 

A machine of new design which will perform some 
operation in a shorter time (not necessarily at less cost 
than the old machine) or produce superior quality, 
or which will relieve a “bottleneck” is worth serious 
consideration. 

There is no wisdom in advocating the purchase of a 
new machine to replace an old one just because it would 
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be nice to have a new one. A machine (typecasting 
unit or press, for instance) which has had considerable 
use, may be as efficient as similar equipment of newer 
manufacture, since age alone is no measure by which 
to judge the efhiciency of a machine. A machine which 
has been in use only a short time, may be obsolete and 
out-of-date because another has been developed mean- 
while to do the work enough cheaper to make unit 
costs on the older machine prohibitive. A machine of 
new design, placed upon the market in this highly 
competitive age, must be capable of producing as good 
or better work than the machine or machines which it 
is expected to supersede. It must, also, do as good or 
better work in greater volume, in less time, at less cost 
some place along departmental lines, eliminate opera- 
tions now necessary with machines at present in use, 
and finally, should eliminate unnecessary labor. 

Before making a recommendation for the purchase 
of new machinery, the superintendent can analyze the 
situation by studying the following questions: 

(1) Will the new machine do the work in a shorter 

length of time than the one now in use? 

(2) Will the product be produced at less cost? 

(3) Will its installation effect savings in any opera- 
tions allied to the product of the machine? 

(4) Will it do better work or turn out a better 
product? 

(5) Will the new machine alleviate a “bottleneck” 
condition at peak moments? 

(6) Will the new machine, against the unclaimed 
residual asset of the old machine, attain economies 
sufhcient to over-balance the cost of placing it in 
the shop? 

(7) And finally, (let’s be human) will the new 
machine eliminate unnecessary labor? 

It certainly would require more nerve in some cases 
to recommend disposing of an apparently useful 
machine in favor of a new one, than it would to thraw 
away an ace in a bridge game, but the whole question 
is one of fact—not theory. Obsolescence can be meas- 
ured by fact and the employer who finds his costs 
lowered through the vision of a wide-awake superin- 
tendent will classify that superintendent an efficient 


executive. 





“Management-Mindedness” 


By management-mindedness I do not mean that a 
fcreman should simply be a “yes man” doing the parrot 
act for the management above him, disregardless of 
workers beneath him. Management-mindedness is 
something more than simply agreeing with executives 
above. To be management-minded requires that a 
foreman have a balanced point of view. He must see 
his department as a business unit with himself as its 
manager. He must make his decisions on the basis of 
the same kind of facts regarding his own department as 
the general manager uses in making decisions for the 
plant as a whole.—Glenn L. Gardiner in THE Fore- 
MAN. 
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Solid Support for Overhanging 
Characters 


ROM time to time machinists and operators in com- 
posing rooms over the country work out devices 
to help bridge over a difficulty or eliminate some 

condition peculiar to the shop in which a certain type 
of job is being executed. Some of these specialties 
have a more or less wide range of usefulness accord- 
ing to their application, and are worth passing on to 
others. 

Otto Peklenk, connected with the Miller-Bauer 
Company, trade typographers, Louisville, Ky., sub- 
mits a scheme for casting ballot square matrices on 
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Intertype slugs with a solid metal support under what 


would customarily be the overhanging portion of the 
square. 

In the drawing, + represents a 10-point, 12-em slug, 
with an 18-point ballot square character cast on the end 
of the slug. The name of the candidate is cast on an 
8-point, 10'2-em slug, the two slugs forming a unit 
when assembled. 

In order to cast the ballot square with integral sup- 
port, a 12-em, 8-point liner ], was slotted as shown at 
5 to within '4 in. of the back edge of the liner. The 
slot 5 was then beveled at the bottom. The outside 
edge of the 18-point slot in the liner | is positioned so 
that it will exactly match the casting edge of the right- 
hand or constant 10-point liner 3. As the liner / 1s 
reversed when put in place on the mold body, it will be 
necessary to drill a new dowel hole 6 (in addition to 
the regular body dowel hole) which will permit the 
mold cap dowel to permanently locate the position of 
the liner. 

In the drawing, 2 represents a 10-point, 12-em liner, 
3 is a regular 10-point constant liner, / is an 8-point 
12-em liner, suitably slotted and reversed as to position 
in the mold. The blank space between the liner / and 
the left side of the mold may be filled in with an 8- 
point, 30-em liner, or any other liner that will partially 
fill the space left by the reversed liner, to provide a 
bearing for the left end of the mold cap. 
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Fine Points On the Use of Aluminum Inks 


By J. H. Mever* 


HE vogue of aluminum or metallic ink printing is 

on the increase. The reason for its growing possi- 

bilities lies, of course, in its adaptability to modern- 
istic designs. The use of metallic inks received great 
impetus last year. It does not take figures to show how 
great the increase has been. It is necessary only to bear 
in mind that the Saturday Evening Post alone, in the 
first year of metallic inks in large national publications, 
ran 55 pages involving its use. 

Since the first aluminum and sepia advertisement 
printed rotary-wise appeared as a “double truck” in 
the January 4, 1930, issue successful experimentation 
with this new development has made it possible now 
to consider and pay for aluminum ink at regular rates 
as for any fourth color. Other large-circulation, high- 
speed publications have followed suit. Tradespapers, 
and magazines of smaller circulation, printed on flat- 
beds, now run an ever-increasing number of metallized 
pages. The production of booklets and direct mail in- 
corporating these inks has increased in astonishing 
fashion. 

It has been very interesting to receive scores of letters 
from advertisers and printers asking for advice on the 
utilization of metallic inks in getting out new litera- 
ture. It has been gratifying to hear the comments on 
this medium for increased attention value. Some ad- 
vertisers regard it as a permanent step forward in the 
art of printing. Others feel that it is a “fad” which 
will run its course. But there can be no doubt that the 
desire to benefit from its values bears promise of a satis- 
factory and growing market for metallic inks. 

Aluminum bronze powder, made by a stamping 
process, represents commercial aluminum in its most 
finely divided form. The powdered particles are flakes, 
not granules, and may be polished or unpolished. 
Although the most important use of this powder is as a 
paint pigment, bronze powder has long been used in 
the printing art, either dusted on a surface previously 
made adhesive by sizing, or incorporated in printing 
inks. The great majority of the metallic printing today 
is being done with metallic pigment inks applied 
through the usual ink fountain by regular ink-distri- 
bution methods. 

The grade of aluminum powder marketed as extra 
fine lining, or its equivalent, is most frequently used. 
Made by a special process, approximately 99“ of this 
polished powder passes through a screen 325 mesh; 
957 through 400 mesh. The brilliancy and smooth- 
ness of the printed film may be attributed to the leafing 
power of the powder. A brief description of this leaf- 
ing function of an aluminum powder will make this 
somewhat clearer. Aluminum bronze powder flakes, 


“Aluminum Company of America. 


when mixed with most varnish vehicles, start a swirl- 
ing movement in which many of the little flakes rise to 
the surface of the vehicle and remain there. In a very 
short time a continuous film of the aluminum flakes is 
formed and held there by a surface tension effect. 
These flakes arrange themselves layer upon layer much 
like falling leaves, hence the action is descriptively 
called “leafing.” 

Since the leafing power of the aluminum powder 
plays an important part in obtaining maximum bril- 
liancy and smoothness of the printed surface, and since 
this leafing power is not stable over any great length of 
time, the problem of furnishing ready-mixed ink to 
printers has been a great one and has only recently been 
solved. In most cases, ink which has been prepared and 
allowed to stand over a period of time will darken and 
the result will be inferior printing. Now, considerable 
headway has been made in the manufacture of a ready- 
mixed ink that will stand the test of time. 

About 33‘. to 40‘ of powder by weight produces 
the best ink. However, the consistency of the ink, the 
type of press it is to be used on, also the type of paper 
used, will have a bearing on this factor. The thinner 
the consistency of the ink, the more powder it will 
carry, also, the consistency of the ink should be regu- 
lated to suit the type of press used. 

To make printing with metallic inks a permanent 
step forward, it is necessary for ink manufacturers to 
supply printers with full information on the method in 
which the ink should be used. The ‘‘difficulties” such 
as they are, remain difficulties only so long as printers 
are not educated on the properties of the ink. 


In printing with aluminum ink on the modern flat 
bed, semi-rotary, and high-speed rotary presses build- 
ing up of the ink film on the transfer rolls and filling up 
of the impression plates must be avoided. It is generally 
known that greater care must be exercised in printing 
the metallic inks on the cylinder type press than with a 
job press because too much working is given the ink 
in transferring it from the fountains to the impression 
plates. Excessive working of the ink on the rolls and 
plate will cause the powder to ball up. It is also possi- 
ble to exert excessive pressure on the transfer rolls and 
plates, causing the powder and vehicle to separate and 
squeeze out to the edge of the plate and type. For this 
reason it is possible to use more powder and as a rule it 
is easier to secure a brighter metallic film with a job 
press than with a cylinder type. 


In printing with aluminum ink the transfer rolls 
should have minimum tackiness. New rolls, if not 
properly prepared or aged, will usually have a degree 


(Continued on page 29 
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Times-Picayune Bedless P age Proof Press 


By Freperick K. Forstaci* 


George E. Downes, plant 
machinist, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune,” who built 
the bedless proof press 
described by Mr. Forstall. 





HE late Martin T. Durkin, at one time managing 

editor of The Times-Picayune, suggested to the 

writer the advisability of pulling page proofs of 
the paper before stereotyping in order to check against 
possible make-up errors and mistakes in placing cuts. 

The idea, from the newsroom angle, was sound, but 
the time element entering into the scheme from the 
composing room side appeared to bar success, as the 
margin between composing room closing time and 
press turn was very close. 

The greatest difficulty encountered in pulling 
proofs speedily was the fact that each form had to be 
transferred from a truck to the bed of a press and after 
the proof was pulled the form had to be transferred 
back to the truck. 

After many different schemes to speed up proof- 
pulling had been tried and discarded, it was suggested 
that perhaps a press could be built, upon which proofs 
could be pulled directly on the truck without the nec- 
cessity for transferring the form from truck to press 
and back again. Here was the germ of an idea that 
resulted in the birth of The Times-Picayune bedless 
proof press. 

The writer made the preliminary rough sketch out- 
lining the idea. This sketch was turned over to George 
E. Downes, plant machinist, who developed it into its 
present state of efficiency. Mr. Downes took out all 
the “bugs” in the original idea and constructed the 
entire press in his shop at the plant in about ten days’ 
time at a cost of $80.00 for material. 


The frame of the press, which occupies a floor space 
of 42x40x72 in., is constructed of 6x2 in. channel 
iron. Four uprights each 72 in. long, are tied together 
by seven 3/4, in. tie-rods, four at the top and three in 
the lower portion of the frame. The press is lag- 
screwed to the floor. 


*Mechanical Superintendent, The Times-Picayune Publishing Co., New 





Orleans, La. 
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Two horizontal steel guides to lead the forms into the 
press are made of 142x212 in. steel 42 in. long. 

The impression roller is cast iron and weighs 280 
Ibs. It is 18 in. long, 7 in. diam. and has a 114 in. steel 


shaft, 341 in. long. 


On each end of the impression roller shaft there is 
a guide roller that rides on a lifting track. The rollers 
are 8'4 in. diam. with 1! in. face. These rollers have 
a9 16 in. groove 34 in. deep cut in the face to forma 
flange for the riding tracks. 

The tracks, or rails, are made of 1x3 in. cold rolled 
steel 34 in. long and are raised or lowered 34 in. by four 
eccentrics operated by a hand lever at the side of the 
press. 

A felt impression blanket 19 in. wide and 32 in. long 
is fastened to a square steel frame. This frame is made 
of 4x1 in. cold-rolled steel and is fastened to the back 
of the press frame on two floating hinges. The frame 
is lowered when the impression roller advances across 
the form and is raised when the roller is returned to the 
back of the press by two 1! in. springs, 10 in. long. 
In pulling a proof the form is inked by hand, inking 


(Continued on page 28) 





Bedless Proof Press used for taking proofs of pages of the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune” directly from the forms resting on the trucks. The 
page forms are proofed before sending them to the stereotyping foundry. 
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R. O. V andercook « » The Man With an Idea 


By Mac SINCLAIR 





R. O. Vandercook, Father 
of the Modern Proof Press 
and the Story of His 
Struggles in Developing 
the Precision Proofing Idea. 














F late years much is heard about our citizenry 
becoming air-minded. This has especial refer- 
ence to big business men whose time is well 

taken up with important affairs. Airplanes shorten the 
intervals of going about from place to place. Charles 
F. Kettering, engineer and scientist, is one of the pio- 
neers who have adopted air travel. Ezra Meeker, who 
blazed trails in the West found it convenient to employ 
airplanes while traveling from Oregon to Washington, 
D.C. Robert Oatman Vandercook, the subject of this 
sketch, is air-minded and has been interested in aero- 
nautics for some years. He travels by air whenever 
possible. Articles written by him on the practical 
advantages of air travel to the business man have been 
widely quoted. 

Mr. Vandercook, father of the modern proof press, 
spends most of his time traveling about the country, 
as well as abroad, to keep in touch with his customers. 
He doesn’t sell, never asks anyone to buy, but he does 
personally service his machines. It is his belief that 
personal contact with customers has a great deal to do 
with good will, which in turn enables the user to secure 
maximum results from his product. 

Mr. Vandercook was born in Bennington, Vt., 
August 26, 1866. In early childhood he was taken to 
California by way of the Isthmus of Panama. Later 
he was taken to Evanston, IIl., where he graduated 
from high school and subsequently from Northwestern 
University in 1888. 

In 1904 Mr. Vandercook married Miss Lou Oatman 
of Denver. They have three sons, a daughter and sev- 
eral grandchildren. He is a Mason, a member of the 
Hamilton club and a long string of printers’ organi- 
zations. Their home is at 2610 Harrison St., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Mr. Vandercook became a printer when just a boy. 
It is his advice that you should not give your boy a 
Printing press unless you want him to become a printer, 
an editor or a publisher, because Printing Ink is a se- 
ductive siren who lures her victims irrevocably into 
her strongholds. At 12 years of age he acquired a 
small amateur press. While in high school, he started 


the High School Budget which was at first printed on 
a small press in his own bedroom. In college, in 1885, 
he formed a partnership with E. L. Shuman in what 
was known as the University Press. Starting with an 
8x12 Gordon press in the basement gymnasium, they 
printed college literature and text books, as well as 
doing the typesetting on the Northwestern, the stu- 
dent weekly. A second-hand cylinder press followed, 
which enabled them to print the big university cat- 
alog. 

In January, 1889, the boys started publishing the 
Evanston Weekly Press, Vandercook being business 
manager and Shuman editor. The Press was from the 
first a potent force for civic betterment. It cham- 
pioned the construction of Sheridan Road and co- 
operated with Volney Foster, the father of that project 
in making it a reality.- 

In 1906 he sold out his Evanston interests and moved 
his family to California, where with the dominant urge 
of creating better machines for printers in mind, he 
worked for eight months in a machine shop without 
pay, in order to learn what he could about machinery 
and tools. Realizing that California was no place to 
start the manufacture of machinery, he returned to 
Chicago for that purpose in 1908. Here the struggles 
began. 

It would take a sizable book to recount the adven- 
tures of Mr. Vandercook with his principles of con- 
struction. The young inventor, untrained in the ways 
of business, fell victim to the wiles of promoters who 
characteristically set to work to euchre him out of his 
patents. Then there was the ‘“‘coarse work” of compe- 
tition of the ruthless pre-Rooseveltian era when “‘male- 
factors of great wealth” used methods that would not 
be countenanced today. 

Vandercook fought back by telling his story, not 
to a judge and jury, but to the printers of the country. 
He wrote a series of frank talks, and he and his three 
sons set them in type, printed them in the form of 
galley proofs on his proof press and mailed them out 
to lists of printers. 

Thus, after several years of struggle he won the 
friendly interest of prospective customers, check- 
mated unfair competition and got back his patents and 
patterns from the receiver. 

Experiences with the business world, together with 
sound management, enabled Mr. Vandercook to erect 
a $200,000 plant in Chicago out of surplus earnings. 
In many ways the building is a model of arrangement 
and equipment. Its dominant note is precision, and 
the work moves mechanically from machine to ma- 
chine and process to process in an orderly manner. 
This plant turns out approximately 20 different models 
of Vandercook proof presses. It is said that Mr. 
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Vandercook’s is one of those rare cases where an 
inventor finally reaped the full reward of his own 
inventions. His three sons manage the business and 
their father enjoys the fruits of a basic idea which has 
been developed to a high point of perfection. 

The dominant keynote behind the Vandercook insti- 
tution can be best explained by quoting the following 
statement from the senior member of the firm: 


The best economy is that which gets the most of that 
which is ultimately desired with the least effort. Short 
cuts in the starting of work often lead to expensive 
entanglements before the work is completed. Because of 
the ultimate economy, it is becoming the practice in 
good shops to allow no indentation or “punch” of the 
sheet on any proof. Every proof being a “test” proof, 
all errors of printing surfaces can be detected and cor- 
rected where and when it is most economical to do the 
work. The saving: Because test proofs in plate-making, 
make-ready, and customer-confidence and satisfaction 
cut the total cost and build up better business. 





Linotype Escapement Spring Tension 
Gauge 
To secure the best results from Linotype magazine 
escapements, it is essential that all verge springs be of 
equal light tension. 
James O. Austin, linotype machinist, Toledo (O.) 
News-Bee, sends in a suggestion for a gauge which is 
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a means of obtaining uniform tension on Linotype 
escapement verge springs (Models 8, 14, 25, 26) at the 
time the magazine escapement block is being over- 
hauled. 
This gauge is easily constructed from a piece of steel 
3/32 in. x 7/8 in. x 2 3/4 in. The figures for locating 
the pins are given in the diagram. 








The gauging marks at the upper right portion of the 
drawing are indicated by “light” and “heavy.” Mr. 
Austin states that he has found it necessary to provide 
more spring tension for magazines carrying heavy 
fonts of matrices in worn machines, or for the em quad 
and Cap “W” escapements in the ordinary 12-point 
matrix font. Proper tension is easily secured by flexing 
the spring on the gauge, using the 7/32 in. pin as a 
fulcrum. 
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Automatic Powder Brush 


OBERT T. RAINEs, stereotype department, The 
Georgian-American, Atlanta, Ga., has patented 
an automatic powder brush. This brush is de- 

signed to apply parting or talcum powder automati- 
cally to stereotype dry mats in order to smooth or 
slicken the face of the mat. The brush may also be used 
to apply powdered graphite by electrotypers or any 
other powder distribution work required. 

In the drawing a cross-sectional view of the brush 
is shown. The brush is of the conventional type, soft- 
bristle variety usually employed by stereoty pers. Upon 
the back is mounted a metal box or container to hold 











the powder. The lid is hinged and a snap 3 holds it in 
closed position. When it is desired to release some of the 
powder, the user of the brush depresses the plunger 2. 
The action of pressing the plunger 2 inwardly also 
moves a valve plate 4. The movement of the plate 
causes holes 1’ to align with holes / in the brush back- 
ing, permitting the powder to fall through the holes 
and between the brush bristles upon the surface to 
which it is to be applied. When the plunger 2 is re- 
leased by the operator, a spring returns the valve plate 
to closed position again, throwing the holes in the valve 
plate out of register with the holes in the brush back- 
ing. 

It is claimed by Mr. Raines that the powder can be 
applied more effectively and with less effort and waste 
than by the usual method of dipping a brush into the 
powder before application. The use of the brush also 
practically eliminates the flying powder nuisance. 





Suitability of Plates for the Purpose 

In a controversy between electros and stereos the 
question of how much cheaper a stereo is, constitutes, In 
my opinion, a wrong approach to the matter of judg- 
ing relative values. In plates that have to print, the 
first cost is less important than the suitability for the 
purpose. The degree of quality desired in the printed 
product should determine which one of the plate- 
making methods should be employed—Otto W. Fubr- 
man. 
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Superintendents You Hear A\bout 


Frederick K. Forstall, 
Mechanical Superintendent 
of the New Orleans “Times- 
Picayune,’ Employs the 
Diagram Sheet, Which 
Eliminated a Source of Inter- 
departmental Discord. 





NE of the prime functions of a mechanical ex- 
cutive is to foster interdepartmental tran- 
quility. Mechanical superintendents do not 

always find their workday paths strewn with roses and 
must needs strew a few on their own account to secure 
the necessary cooperation between departments. Neg- 
lecting to put into effect some measure which will 
eliminate serious organization handicaps often spells 
ruin for the man at the helm. One of the measures that 
relieved a source of discord between the composing 
room and advertising departments was adopted at the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, where Frederick K. 
Forstall presides in the capacity of mechanical super- 
intendent. 

It seems that innumerable protests were registered by 
advertisers over the position of advertisements in the 
paper. Each solicitor had several pet advertisers who, in 
his mind, should be favored with preferred position. 
This matter of position finally became the bete noire of 
every makeup man, ad man, space salesman and ad 
writer on the paper and created no end of annoyance 
for both the ad alley foreman and general superintend- 
ent. Controversies were created that never ended. 
General distrust and genuine hatred were bred in the 
breast of every advertising salesman for members of 
the composing room staff. 

A system of diagramming was devised. It is made by 
a clerk in the business office. Large dummy sheets ap- 
proximately the same size as the newspaper pages are 


used by this clerk. These dummy sheets, ruled to col- 
umns and printed in squares, are kept before him dur- 
ing the day. As salesmen come in with copy or phone 
in requests for space reservations, they are noted down, 
and are allotted a position in the dummy. He is conse- 
quently able to place every piece of advertising ordered 
for that issue so as not to interfere with the natural 
makeup of the news columns. This done, he computes 
the total amount of lineage and by reducing it to col- 
umns and subtracting this from the total amount of 
columns he is able to tell exactly how much space can 
be alloted to the news department. 


This system obviates over-setting the paper to any 
great degree. There can be no excuse for making art 
that will not fit into the paper because of insufficient or 
irregular space. There can be no “comeback” on the 
composing room for advertising that is run out of posi- 
tion. At five o’clock in the evening the news desk 
knows how much space has been alloted to news and 
can cut to fit as necessary. There is no lost motion on 
the make-up. The departmental editors know early 
how much space they will receive and are enabled to 
write heads and order cuts to fit. 


Mr. Forstall has been connected with the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune since 1915. He has been ad man, 
operator, makeup, ad foreman, superintendent of com- 
posing room and finally he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of mechanical superintendent. His activities in- 
clude service in the Mexican imbroglio and for a short 
period he was an instructor in physical culture. He and 
Mrs. Forstall have a family of five boys and two girls. 
He makes a hobby of all forms of outdoor sports and 
collects autographed volumes by authors with whom 
he is personally acquainted. 


He has knowledge and experience in his chosen field 
that would do credit to an executive of forty-five. His 
enthusiasm for his work is constant, even like the boy 
with his first job. It is said of him that Mr. Forstall is 
marked with an inkspot—the legendary mystic mark 
that makes him a printer at once and always. Now at 
the mature age of thirty-five his qualities as an execu- 
tive have predominated to the extent that he is ably 
serving as mechanical superintendent of the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 
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Electrotypers’ New Officers 


At the annual convention of the International Association 
of Electrotypers, held in Cleveland, September 23-25, the 
following officers were elected for 1931-1932: 

President, Ralph H. Schwarz, The Ace Electrotype Co., 
1459 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; First Vice President, 
Edward J. Kraenick, Portland Electrotype & Stereotype Co., 
350 Burnside St., Portland. Oregon; Second Vice President, 


Walter Stovel, Stovel Co., Ltd., Bannatyne Ave. at Dagmar 
St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can.; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry 
J. Meyer, Bush-Krebs Company, 408 W. Main St., Louisville, 
Ky.; Statistician, E. J. McIlhiny, Grand Rapids Electrotype 
Co., 41-43 Ellsworth Ave., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Field Secretary, Neal Gross, 949 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The 35th annual convention, will be held in St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1932. 
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Line-Casting Machine Driving Shafts 


By Mac SINCLAIR 


'N Linotype and Intertype machines, the driv- 
ing pulley is usually in continuous rotation 
during working hours. The driving shaft 

only rotates when the machine is in the process of cast- 
ing slugs and its motion is more or less intermittent. 
The cast-iron driving pulley is rather weighty and 
should be kept well lubricated. In the course of time 
(§ or 6 years), the normally constant rotation of the 
pulley, together with the pressure caused by its weight 
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Fig. 1.—In the diagrammatic sketch above, a section of a linotype or 
intertype driving pulley is shown with two bushings instead of the usual 
one long bushing. The space between the bushings acts as a reservoir for 
grease and provides better lubrication. Frozen bearings, due to neglect 
are minimized. A pulley bearing hole is first bored out in a lathe so it 
will measure 1.198 in., after which bushings of these dimensions can be 
pushed into place and reamed with a 15% in. reamer. For the in- 
formation of inexperienced machinist-operators, it is well to remember, 
when shortening the intermediate driving belt, not to lace it too tight. 


upon the supporting shaft induces considerable wear, 
both in the bearing hole of the pulley and the bearing 
of the shaft upon which the pulley revolves. This wear 
upon the shaft takes place principally on that portion 
which represents the “top” of the pulley bearing when 
the machine is in normal position. 

It will then be difficult to adjust the motor pinion 
in relation to the driven gear so that the two will oper- 
ate noiselessly, especially if the motor is located under- 
neath the gear. If the wear between the pulley bearing 
and shaft is permitted to progress far enough, the 
clutch adjustments will also be affected, so that the 
clutch will not perform its functions normally. 

Coincident to the wear described above, the teeth 
of the driving pinion at the other end of the shaft also 
wear on the driving side until the pitch line is de- 
stroyed. This permits some lost motion between the 
teeth of the mold cam gear and the driving pinion. 
The immediate effects of this condition are that during 
certain stresses caused by the justification levers, metal 
pot lockup and ejecting mechanism which occur dur- 
ing a revolution of the cams, a jerky motion will be im- 
parted to the main cams and distributor action may 
also be impaired. The pinion is the driving factor and 
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revolves 11 times to one of the large driven gear. 
Hence, wear on the teeth of the pinion will be much 
greater than that of the large gear. 

To determine whether the driving pulley bearing 
and shaft are worn to any extent, throw off the inter- 
mediate driving belt and grasp the pulley with both 
hands on opposite outer edges (in line with the belt) 
and see if it is somewhat “wobbly.” 


The state of, wear that has taken place on the teeth 
of the driving pinion can be detected by watching the 
rotation of the main cams, and noting whether there 
is a series of thumps caused by the back-lash between 
the driving pinion and the gear, or the shaft can be 
rotated back and forth by hand through a small arc of 
a circle without moving the main cams. The driving 
shaft pinion should be renewed every four or five 
years. 

When applying a new driving pinion, have the ma- 
chine in normal position. First, remove the clutch arm, 
turn out the screw nut which forms a bearing for the 
clutch spring side of the shaft, turn out the clutch rod 
screw in the shaft flange or collar and remove the rod. 
Next turn the cams slightly by means of the first eleva- 
tor cam until the small end of the taper pin which joins 
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Fig. 2.—Diagrammatic sketch showing working figures when applying 
a well-known brand of seamless steel tubing to the driving shaft of a lino- 
type or intertype. After the worn part of the shaft is turned down as 
indicated, a section of the tubing is heated to a dull red and quickly 
tapped to place on the turned-down portion of the shaft. Upon cooling, 
the sleeve contracts to an extremely tight fit and grips the shaft so that 
#t cannot work loose. The sleeve also shrinks lengthwise while cooling. 
For this reason continue tapping the piece of pipe which you have used to 
drive the sleeve upon the shaft. This insures the end of the tubing which 
abuts the shaft shoulder fitting fairly close. The shaft is then placed in 
the lathe and the sleeve turned down to 15% inch o. d. to restore the 
original diameter of the pulley bearing. It is advisable, when turning 
down the sleeve to shaft size, not to take more than 0.015 inch “bite” 
with the lathe tool, owing to the possibility of loosening the sleeve. 
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the pinion to the shaft is towards the rear of the ma- 
chine. Usually, this pin protrudes slightly. Hold a 
length of drill rod or steel bar against the small end of 
the taper pin and strike it a couple of smart blows with 
a good-sized hammer. It is essential that the pin be 
driven out promptly with one or two smart hammer 
blows rather than to risk burring over the end of the 
taper pin through the use of a light hammer. Next 
drive out the pin in the pinion collar. Remove the pin- 
ion and collar. Next thoroughly clean out the teeth of 
the large gear cam and wash them with kerosene. Also 
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clean and polish the shaft. Before putting the parts in 
place on the machine, it would be well to assemble the 
driving shaft, new pinion and taper pin at the bench to 
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Fig. 3.—Working figures for applying sleeve to worn linotype or inter- 
type driving shaft (pulley bearing portion). The sleeve is to be made 
from a different brand of seamless steel tubing than the one shown in Fig. 
2, the outside diameter of which is the same, but having a different wall 
thickness. Otherwise the process of application of a sleeve from this 
material is the same as demonstrated in Fig. 2. 


see how the pin fits. It may be necessary to ream the 
taper pin hole with a 14 in. p. f. taper pin reamer. 
In case the taper pin hole in the shaft has become en- 
larged, apply an oversize pin which may be secured at 
the time the driving pinion is purchased. 





Thoughts on Type Legibility 
By Paut A. BENNETT in The Linotype News 

When we take up the problem ofwhich type face is easiest 
to read, we have a problem that has not been decided—and 
probably never will be. One test was to print a sentence or 
so on cards in various faces of the same point size. The cards 
were then set before the reader and moved farther away until 
he no longer could recognize the letters. At a certain point 
some faces could be recognized and others could not be. And 
these faces whose letters couid be recognized were, it was 
assumed, more legible. Yet, it seems to me that this is fal- 
lacious since type is not designed for distance reading and the 
distance at which a type may be recognized has but little 
bearing on its reading ease. Gothic, or sans serif, to name it 
properly, has usually been the victor in tests of this sort— 
yet every typographer knows that sans serifs are more difficult 
to read then the standard old style and modern body types. 


How much easier to read certain faces are than others is a 
much more dificult point to prove. In newspaper faces, 
for instance, Ionic No. 5 was selected as being more legible 
by over 3,000 eye specialists who had comparison settings in 
the same point size to read. Yet few typographers would 
think of setting a book in Ionic (excepting in the field of 
primers and text books), for there is a great difference be- 
tween legibility in book faces, which are usually from 10 to 
14 point in size, and legibility in news faces which range from 
6 to 7'2 or 8 point. 


The newspaper body face must be clean and open, have 
a firm weight of line no sharp contrast between thick 
and thin strokes, have no sharp corners to fill up with ink, 
and give maximum letter count in the narrow news column. 
For these conditions Ionic fills the bill excellently. But what 
about book types? Is it possible to prove anything definite 
in respect to inherent legibility in this field? One group 
of scientists thinks 12 point Scotch set nineteen picas 
wide with two point leading is the most legible face. Yet, is 
it? Many typographers don’t think so—and a good many 
book designers disagree also with this finding. 
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Electricity In Paper 


Electricity troubles in the pressroom and bindery 
make their appearance annually as soon as cold weather 
sets in. Dry atmosphere and low temperature or radical 
changes in temperature cause paper to accumulate a 
considerable amount of electricity—which means no 
end of trouble when the paper is started through the 
presses. 

Most electricity troubles arise from the fact that 
there is usually less humidity in the air on cold days 
because artificially heated air will absorb more mois- 
ture than unheated air and a greater degree of dryness 
is created. The paper, the tympan, the press and the 
air are all very dry, and electricity is generated much 
more quickly than in a moist atmosphere. 





Sulphuric acid and water are used to treat pulp in the 
production of vegetable or imitation parchment. 





Your: Questions Answered 
WaTER TEMPERATURE AND THE AUTOSHAVER 


In the September issue E. W. asked: Have you any infor- 
mation as to the proper temperature of water used in the 
Autoshaver; the allowable limits of temperature of the cool- 
ing water; how variation in the water temperature affects 
operation of the machine, and during warm weather will the 
temperature of the water rise too high when using a recir- 
culating system? 


Ans.—The temperature of the water has no effect upon 
the operation of the Autoshaver as far as the machine itself is 
concerned. Water temperature in the neighborhood of 70 to 
75 deg. (or a little higher) is ideal for cooling stereotype 
plates. This also holds true for the operation of the Junior 
Autoplate. 


The sudden shock of very cold water when used to cool 
hot stereotype plates causes variaton in the plates which is 
noticeable when trying to make them fit to the press cylin- 
ders. 


When installing a recirculating system, it is well to provide 
a large enough tank so as to eliminate any danger of the 
water becoming too warm in the summer time. Water com- 
ing from the Junior Autoplate only goes up about 4 or 5 
deg. in temperature over what it was going into the machine. 
This can be tested by drilling and tapping a '2 or 34 in. hole 
in the elbow of the 3 in. drain pipe (where the water leaves 
the Junior Autoplate) for the insertion of a thermometer 
which will give accurate readings. 

On the Autoshaver, it is an easy matter to control the 
water by the individual valves, so that the plates will not be 
ice cold going into the pressroom. 


Cooling stereo plates with a volume of medium temper- 
ature water gives better results than cooling with a small 
volume of very cold water. This system also holds good in the 
operation of the Junior Autoplate. 





Fill Pot to Capacity 


When remelting type metal it is always well to fill the pot 
to capacity. In order to reduce drossage, don’t melt less than 
the capacity of the pot. 
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Halftone Screen Scale 


Those who sometimes have difhculty in determining 
the number of lines per inch used in the screen of any 
certain halftone cut will be interested in the compara- 
tive screen scale reproduced below. 











This scale was reproduced with Plastic Flong and 
stereotype metal. The Plastic Flong is a special mat 
produced only by The Rapid Electrotype Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, especially for fine stereotype casting. 





Joins R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 


Announcement has just been made by R. Hoe & Co., Inc., 
that Orto R. Trampusch, formerly chief designing engineer 
and sales representative of the Vomag Company of Plauen,’a 
press manufacturer of Germany, 
has recently joined the Hoe sales 
organization as sales engineer in 
connection with the develop- 
ment and sale of web offset 
machinery of all kinds. 

Mr. Trampusch, has spent 
many years in the United States, 
and his work in representing 
the Vomag Company as a sales 
representative in both the 
United States and Canada has 
given him and wide acquaint- 
ance among printers and pub- 
lishers. He is a graduate of the 
Technical College at Brunn, 
Moravia, and has specialized in 
the design and construction of 
web offset machinery. Mr. 
Trampusch has had a wide experience with the Vomag Com- 
pany and other German press manufacturers in many other 
branches of printing machinery, having worked as designing 
engineer for Koenig & Bauer and as engineer in charge of the 
design of rotary presses, both newspaper and magazine, for 
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the M. A. N. Company before becoming associated with 
the Vomag Company. 

Executives of R. Hoe & Co., Inc., state that they believe 
the web offset method of printing, because of its greater 
speed, elimination of expensive makeready and cheaper cost 
of making plates and of production in general, will have a 
rapidly increasing growth in this country. 





New Catalogs, Books and Bulletins 


Readers of PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER who are 
interested in securing any of the catalogs, books or 
bulletins listed below can do so by checking the litera- 
ture desired. Mark carefully only that literature which 
you wish to receive . Fill out the coupon, tear out the 
page and send it tous. The literature will be forwarded 
without cost. 





Belt User’s Book—Published by J. E. Rhoads & Sons. The 
booklet is 4! x 6 in. in size and has 70 pages and cover. It 
has a new cover design and is a revision of the 1929 edition. 
Contains specific suggestions, rules, tables and charts. Brief 
information (illustrated) on short-center, group and indi- 
vidual drives have been included in this new edition. Free 
on request. 





Automatic Distributor Signal—A 4-page circular describ- 
ing signal lighting system for application to Linotypes and 
Intertypes. The lights are automatic in action and are in- 
tended to notify the plant machinist when his services are 
needed on any unit. 





The Monarch Metal Renovator—An illustrated group of 
folders describing the Monarch Metal Renovator, Monarch 
Metal Furnace and the Monarch Screw-Lifting Truck Table. 





Dimensional Changes in the Manufacture of Electroty pes 
—By N. Bekkedahl, W. Blum, Bureau of Standards, Research 
Paper No. 308. Write Government Printing Ofhce. Per 
copy, 10c. 





Run-Arounds and Broken-Measure Com position—A 
folder by the Mohr Lino-Saw Co., printed in blue, orange and 
black ink, giving examples by means of halftone cuts, show- 
ing how the Mohr Saw makes it easy to do slug composition 
which must be fitted around cuts of irregular or geometric 


shape. 





Lyons Improved Assembler—A_ letterhead-size circular 
describing an assembler mechanism for application to Lino- 
type machines, which, it is claimed, will eliminate mechanical 
errors. 





Printing Equipment Engineer, 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send the literature checked above without obli- 
gation. 


Name of Company : 
Attention of - 
Address Pee 


City State 
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MECHANICAL THERMOSTAT 


For The 
Electric Pot 
















a = Spring 
Suspension 
The Mechanical Thermostat for the 
Linotype Electric Pot functions by the 
expansion and contraction of two un- Spring Sem bone 
Suspension — by Self- 
. . 7 Apansion 
like metals. Nomercury is used. The ex- a 
pansion element is a sturdy aluminum » (1 
i iy Compact Cast- 
3 ¥ Iron Housing 


bar(supported by aslotted Invar tube), 


That Maintains 
Adjustments 


which withstands considerable over- 





heating without deterioration. This bar 
Z Electric 
Contact 
Visible for 
Convenient 
Inspection 











may easily be adjusted or replaced by 
any machinist or operator. 


Through the use of the best suited 






metals and a correctly designed lever- 
age system, close regulation of temper- 


ature is obtained, as well as permanent 





setting of the Thermostat. 





hus 


The two elements in the expansion 





system (the slotted Invar tube support- 
ing a sturdy aluminum bar) have the i 


greatest difference of linear coefficient 


Aluminum Rod 


== 


of expansion of any two metals that 


can be used at correct operating tem- 


Slotted Invar Tut 


perature, SO that maximum movement « tie r Rod 
uminum oO 


Supporting 











of contact for the complete range of 





temperature is obtained with the short- 











Bem 


est possible leverage. 








The system of leverage consists of 





strong, short levers which are unaf- 
fected by self-expansion. These levers 
operate on an improved spring suspen- 
sion system, free of friction and wear. 


The entire mechanism is supported and 





enclosed ina compact cast-iron housing. 


The Mechanical Thermostat is simple | 
MERGENTHALER 


and trouble free in operation. It may 


be applied to outstanding electric pots LINOTYPE COMPANY 


of both the Linotype and the Cutler- 
SAN FRANCISCO +» CHICAGO +: NEW ORLEANS - CANADIAN 











Hammer type. Waite thenearest Liso- LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
type Agency for detailed information. Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
Y, v7 
« we LINOTYPE “)¢eLINOTYPE™ Je LINOTYPE Jem LINOTYPE«™ ») 


LINOTYPE GARAMOND AND NARCISS §60.31.7-N 
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* TRIED - 


Proved Correct 


THE AUTOMATIC 
EJECTOR SET 


Changes the Linotype Ejector 
Automatically 


The Automatic Ejector Set is past the experi- 
mental stage. It has been perfected and used for 
several months, and is now in operation in many 
composing rooms. Machinists and foremen are 
enthusiastic about its sure, accurate performance. 
It is simple, compact. and above all does not 
interfere with the operation of the machine in 
any way. 


Here is What One Composing Room 
Superintendent Says: 


‘We have recently 
installed in our com- 
posing room the 
Time Saving Device 
Co’s Automatic 
Ejector Set and find 
it absolutely satis- 
factory. 


“We cheerfully rec- 
ommend it to any 
newspaper or com- 
mercial house that 
has frequent 
changes. It’s fool- 
proof teatures 
should result — in 
material saving to 
any office installing 
same.” 





The Time Saving Device 


Company, Inc. 
599 Kenmore Ave., S. E. 


WARREN, OHIO 


Some Territory Still Available 











For literature and further particulars concerning 
the Automatic Ejector Set, clip this coupon. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


ees _..... State 
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Modernize Equipment For New 


Business Era 
By JaMes J. PHALEN* 


HE articles in recent issues of the ENGINEER on “Printing 

Industry the Best Barometer” and “Obsolescence—Magic 
Key-Word to Gainful Business,” by Edward Pierce Hulse, 
bring forth sound business principles. The printing-machine 
manufacturer is ready with advice to enable the printing 
industry to profit by the suggestions. 

As the saying goes, “In time of peace prepare for war.” 
This slogan should apply to American business today, and 
the printing industries should prepare now for future busi- 
ness. The method of meeting this new business is with a 
well-balanced and up-to-date equipment. 

When the subject of new equipment is discussed with the 
printer, his answer in many cases would be, ‘Our machines 
are running and able to produce what we require of them.” 
Under the old regime of business this in many cases would be 
so. But to meet the new order of business which will soon be 
here will require of the printer modern methods, increased 
production, larger range of type casting, and reduction in 
cost. This can be obtained with the use of modern, up-to- 
date equipment. 

During the last few years the manufacturer of printing 
machinery has made wonderful progress in the development 
of modern composing machines, and is now in position to 
enable the printing industry to take advantage of these new 
improvements. 

The first thought in this period of economic depression is 
to curtail expenditures. This is logical in many cases, but for 
the printer who expects to meet the new business and to profit 
from it, the condition of his equipment is of paramount im- 
portance. Now is the opportune time to go over the plant and 
replace machines which have outlived their usefulness with 
modern, up-to-date equipment. 

The purchase of new equipment should not be classed as 
expense, but a tangible asset and the medium through which 
profits will be realized on the return of new business. 

It is a well-known fact that the printing industry is not 
only suffering from the business depression, but from the 
new medium of the radio, which is absorbing the heaviest ad- 
vertising. This medium is only in its infancy. With the 
coming of television when the advertising can be shown as 
moving objects, it will be more attractive to the buying 
public. This must be overcome by the printing industry. 

It has been a common practice in the last few years for con- 
cerns to make large investments in new machinery, with the 
idea, not to increase production, but to reduce costs. This 
purchase is justified, for it enables the printer to secure more 
contracts and a better margin of profit. 


*Industrial Engineer, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Asso- 
ciate Member A. S. M. E. 





Analyzing Type Metal 
Periodical analysis of type metal should be made. Where 
the stock is not frequently replaced with new metal quarter- 
yearly intervals will probably be frequent enough. It is best, 
however, to follow the advice of your metal supply house. 


Reducing Metal Oxidation 


In remelting type metal it is well to remember that the 
higher the temperature the more readily the metal will absorb 
oxygen from the air. Hence, oxidation (dross formation) 
can be retarded by pouring as quickly as possible; permitting 
the surface metal to solidify at a low temperature, or cover 
the metal with a blanket of non-combustible insulating sub- 
stance such as asbestos or charcoal. 
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A GRAPHIC COMPARISON 


rg aoa, EDGEWISE VIEW OF 
DRY MAT - HEAVY 
COVER OF SCORCHER SSS 
CONTACTING BACK OF DRY 
MAT ON TYPE 


MATTER LINE OF RIGID BASE HEATER 


BLACK LINE 
SPACE IN MAT CONTACTING VA 
LINE OF RIGID BASE HEATER \S 


1A ILLUSTRATING DEFLECTION OF TYPE 
DUE TO PRESSURE OF COVER ON BACK 


OF MAT WHICH 1S UNSUPPORTED IN 
NORMAL ORDINARY DRY MAT 
SCORCHING MEANS 


HINGE 
O) mm on ry Point 





Illustrating the Action of Scorching a Dry Mat by Ordinary Means 


Note the deflection of type matter due to pressure on scorcher cover, using spaces as impinging points, causing 
type matter to sag or deflect because of no support, causing white holes in black solids due to concaves in plates, from 
inaccurate casting face of dry mat. 


VACUUM SOURCE CONNECTED HERE 
ELECTRIC HEATING ELEMENTS 
ON BACK OF MAT 


EDGEWISE VIEW OF 
DRY MAT -HEAVY 
BLACK LINE 













COVER OR VACUUM 
CHAMBER OF STA-HI FORMER 


VACUUM SPACE 


VACUUM PLATE 








eh LINE OF FLEXIBLE 
OPENINGS BASE HEATER 








SPACE IN MAT CONTACTING 
ELECTRICALLY HEATED LINE OF 
BASE HEATER 









ILLUSTRATING NO DEFLECTION OF TYPE 
AS MAT IS DRAWN TO VACUUM PLATE AND 
HELD SECURELY OURING FORMING AND 
SCORCHING OPERATIONS, 










Illustrating the Forming and Scorching Action on a Dry Mat in Dual Heat Sta-Hi Former 


Note the perfect contour of type matter due to a controlled vacuum supporting the type matter against deflection, 
and holding all type high portions of the mat against an accurate vacuum plate,— preparing same with precision casting 
face contour—free from all mat face warpages, and plates cast from Sta-Hi formed and scorched mats have an even all-over 
printing contour.— Draw your own conclusions. 


STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO., INC. 
OREGONIAN BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON 


FACTORY: 
NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SEATTLE, WASH. 
52 West 34th Street 1206 Maple Avenue 1235 Westlake Avenue North 
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Burgess 


Chrome Mats 


A Laboratory Product 


Bo Chrome Stereotype 
Mats will aid you in securing 
better printing stereotype plates. 

Mechanical superintendents and 
stereotypers who have made a 
study of dry mats know thai in 
order to secure plates finished for 
the best printing, they must be 
cast from a mat that has a firm, 
fine-textured body with a smooth 
face and back. In addition to this, 
the face must be practically non- 
porous. 

Burgess Chrome Stereotype 
Mats have all of these qualities 
and further—they excel all other 
mats in flexibility, stayback, life 
after scorching and permanency 
of impression. 

Don't take our word for it but 
ask your neighbor, or better yet— 
write for free samples for test. Be 
sure you state shrinkage desired 
and type of casting box used, so 
that mats of the right caliper and 


condition can be forwarded to you. 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Division of C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc. 


Freeport, Illinois 
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Latest Printing Equipment Mechanisms 


Plattima Rotary Sheet-Fed Sheet-Copper 
Rotogravure Press 


The Plattima press makes possible the production of high 
quality rotogravure printing at a very low cost for equipment 
and operation. The rotogravure etching is made on a flat 
sheet of copper which is fastened smoothly and securely 
around the intaglio cylinder. This eliminates the solid in- 
taglio cylinders as well as the copper depositing and cylinder 
grinding equipment such as is needed for rotogravure web 
presses. Furthermore, the copper plate can be stored for re- 
runs. 





The Plattima Press will produce the highest quality roto- 
gravure printing on a large variety of paper stocks at a high 
rate of production in monocolor and perfect register on color 
work. 

The Plattima Press is manufactured by one of the Inter- 
national Intaglio Coporation’s factories, which has been a 
pioneer in this field and has been building sheet-fed roto- 
gravure presses for a long period of years. The design of the 
Plattima Press embodies unique features such as an improved 
doctor mechanism which wipes the plate smoothly and uni- 
formly from head to tail without leaving any ink streaks; 
perfect registering device; drying system which drys the 
printed sheet thoroughly before it reaches the delivery; sheets 
delivered printed side up; automatic lowering jogged pile 
delivery and many other features. The Plattima Press is a very 
heavy and substantial piece of machinery. The materials 
are of the very best; workmanship is unusually precise, ball 
and roller bearings are used extensively throughout the press. 
All important parts of the press are very accessible to the 
operator which facilitates the highly efficient operation of 
the press. The press can be equipped with an automatic 


paper feeder. 





Sta-Hi Dual Heat-Precision Dry Mat Former 

Recognizing the importance of accurate scorching opera- 
tions with dry mats, The Sta-Hi Newspaper Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., of Portland, Oregon, employs the principle of 
holding a dry mat from the back against a vacuum plate dur- 
ing the process of scorching, so as to produce a dry mat having 
an accurate casting face contour, thus eliminating any mat- 
face warpage or irregularities resulting through rapid re- 
moval of the conditioning moisture. 

It is desirable to furnish a very flexible machine which will 
accept dry mats of any manufacture, containing any amount 
of conditioning moisture, and prepare the mat with better 
face precision than the original models. The Sta-Hi Com- 
pany has brought out the New Dual Heat-Precision Dry 
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GAS FOR HEAT 


WHEREVER HEAT 


IS NEEDED . 






BOILERS The automatically-controlled, gas-fired 


steam boiler has won a place in industry 


as surely as has the lever and the wheel 
inventions of the primitive industrialist. Write for 


the free book “‘Gas Heat in Industry.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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| All Gauges in Sheets 
18” x 28” or 


Cut Strips 
Ready to 

| Use 

| Any Width—Packed in Cartons 


No Charge for Cutting 





Plain Packing Felt 


Sheets 18” x 28” 
| Cut Strips 


Rolls 12” x36’ 


Superior Cork Blankets 
Superior Tail Boards 





American Publishers’ 
| Supply Company 
| P. O. Box 131, West Lynn, Mass. 
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Mat Former, which produces a mat a minute ready for the 
casting units. 

In the new Dual Heat-Precision Former, the vacuum 
plate transmits heat to the back of the mat by means of 
electric heating elements, as well as on the face, which is also 
heated electrically by means of a Flexible Base Heater which 
adjusts itself to the face contour of the dry mat. 





A unique means of heat control is provided, with which the 
range of temperature may be adjusted from one-half to max- 
imum heater temperature, in either the electrically-heated 
vacuum plate or the base heater, independently of each other, 
by a regulation of voltage through the dual heat controls. 

The Dual Heat-Precision Former is fitted with an improved 
vacuum plate having a series of perforations so arranged that 
the pull on the back of the dry mat can be instantly governed 
by the manual hand control to any fraction of an ounce in 
the “forming” operations, thus providing the proper pull for 
hard or soft mats. A master vacuum control valve limits the 
maximum vacuum pull according to its adjustment. 

The manufacturers claim some correction must be made 
in the casting face of dry mats. Regardless of all the other 
accuracy in the machinery in your plant, you cannot expect 
to get quality printing results with hills and valleys in the 
face of stereotype plates. These irregularities can be cor- 
rected at the source in the dry mat by means of the Sta-Hi 
Dual Heat-Precision Dry Mat Former which corrects any 
and all mat face warpages caused by the removal of condi- 
tioning moisture. 





Pressroom Splicer Said to be Economical 

The Splicer-Winder shown in the illustration has recently 
been installed by the Chicago Tribune and the New York 
American, by the Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The first purpose of the machine is to save core waste by 
splicing the paper left on the cores end to end and rewinding 
it into rolls capable of being run on high-speed modern web 
presses. A secondary purpose is the rewinding of rolls 
damaged in shipment so that they also may be used on the 
presses. 

Briefly, the machine consists of an adjustable butt roll 
stand for accommodating cores of various lengths, a splicing 
table and splicing device and a simplified winder for re- 
winding the spliced sheets. The operation is as follows: The 
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_ High grade paper 
| Expensive ink 
| High speed presses 


ITH winter’s rapid approach, 
‘‘press room troubles’’ will 
| manifest themselves in increasing 
expense and annoyance to the 
newspaper publisher and the job 
printer, unless he is prepared to 


| meet the changed atmospheric 
| conditions. 
| 

Paper breaks and imperfect 


printing have a way of reaching 
| into the cashier’s till and stealing 
a considerable portion of the 
profits. 


Use of the highest grade and 
most expensive materials in print- 
ing will not overcome the laws of 
nature. When the relative humidi- 
ty in the press room is low (and 
it is at a much lower average dur- 
ing the fall and winter months 
than during the few sultry weeks 
of summer) there is bound to be 
frequent breaks of the web,” due 
to the brittle condition of the 
paper, and considerable static haz- 
ard, as well as disappointing re- 
sults in printing quality. 


These disastrous effects may be 
overcome only through imparting 
to the paper the proper amount of 
experience — has 


moisture, and 


| 211 West Waeker Drive 





Low 
== Relative 
Humidity 





Incorporated 





{ 
Endless trouble | 
Costly delay | 
Needless waste 


proved that the only satisfactory 
manner of accomplishing this re- 
sult is through application of the 

moisture to the paper as the web | 
enters the speeding press. 


Vapo Systems, Inc., has per- 
fected a device to be attached to 
the press units in such manner 
that any desired amount of mois- 
ture may be imparted to the un- 
winding web through high velocity 
jets. This system insures results | 
that) cannot be accomplished 
through general room humidifica- 
tion, and its cost is so small that 
it will pay for itself, through actual 
savings, in a comparatively few 
months of operation. It will reduce | 
paper breaks to a minimum, save 
ink and time, eliminate static and 
cut down the press room waste 
amazingly. Through its use less 
expensive grades of paper and ink 
may be used without sacrificing 
the quality of printing. 


Vapo Systems, Ine... manufac- 
tures similar equipment for use in 
paper mills, binderies or wherever 
paper is used in manufacturing 
process. 


Write for particulars. You will 
be under no obligation. 


stems 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Not Merely 
A Name 


“Certified” is defined in the dictionary as “made 


or established as a fact.” 


On dry mats “Certified” has become synonymous 
with “satisfied” in the hundreds of stereotype 
foundries where they are using them for casting 


both curved and flat plates. 


Certifieds are both known and established as 
dependable dry mats which can be relied upon 


for day in and day out performance. 
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4 We stand squarely in back of each and every 
2 Certified mat without question or quibble. While 
we have made and sold millions of them, the 
instances in which they have failed are mighty 


few. 


We feel confident that the fine working qualities 
and superior printing results of Certifieds will 
appeal to you. And so we respectfully suggest, 
that you try a case in your own plant, under your 


own working conditions. 


Forget price! Use quality at the right price! 


It pays! 





CERTIFIED DRY MAT 
CORPORATION 


New York 


| 338 Madison Avenue 


| For dependable stereotyping — 
| use Certified Dry Mats 
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butt roll is removed from the press and is placed on the butt 
roll stand which will accommedate butt rolls up to 18 in, 
diameter. The paper is threaded over the splicing table to the 
winder on the other side. 

The winder is started and the butt roll rewound until 
the end of the paper comes off the core up on top of the table, 
when the machine is stopped and another butt roll placed in 





position. The paper cn this ro!l is overlapped on the preceding 
sheet, both sheets being clamped against the surface of the 
table by the tracks which carry the splicer car. The splicer car 
is then pushed along these tracks which are diagonal to the 
sheet. As the car is pushed along it makes the splice and inter- 
leaves a strip of gutta percha tape. An ordinary electric 
pressing iron is then run along the splice to make the joint 
secure. The winder is then started up and the process re- 
peated until the rewound roll is large enough to place on the 
press. The machine rewinds to a maximum of 36 in. diameter. 

In one large pressroom 180,000 pounds of newsprint were 
salvaged over a period of 4+ months. Labor costs were no 
factor, as the operators would otherwise have been employed 
stripping the waste from the roll. It is claimed that the 
splices are practically invisible and can only be noticed when 
held up to the light. 





Vandercook Electric Proof Press 

A new high-speed precis- 
ion-built proof press has 
been announced by Van- 
dercook & Sons, 900 No. 
Kilpatrick Ave., Chica- 
go, Ill. The press has a 
maximum capacity of a 
6-column newspaper ad. 
The printing surface 1s 
15x28 in. It is claimed 
that the number of 
proofs which can be pro- 
duced per minute is not limited by the capacity of the 
press as the speed of operation depends upon the ability of 
the operator and the nature of the work. Speeds of 20, 30, 
or 40 proofs per minute can be obtained by shifting a V- 
belt on cone pulleys. A clutch operated by a foot pedal 
permits the press to be operated slowly by slipping the 
clutch. Forty-three ball bearings packed in grease are used 
in the construction of this press which, it is said, will cause 
the machine to maintain its accuracy in a way that would 
not be possible with plain bearings. 

The inking system consists of an 11 in. motor-driven 
drum, two 2 in. and two 134 in. rubber form rollers, and 
a 2 in. cam-driven vibrator. The vibrator is in contact 
with the drum while the press is in operation. The rollers 
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Responsible firms or 
dividuals wanted as 


agents. 


! 





The BOBE-METER 


(Pat. Applied for ) 





An Absolute Necessity 


For Foundry and Pressroom 


The Bobe-Meter is a necessity to users of curved printing 
plates. It isan inexpensive instrument that indicates in- 
stantly in thousandths of an inch the plate defects which 
cannot be found by micrometers or plate gauges. The Bobe- 
Meter is nota cure or a solution of troubles with stereotype 
plates but it does give accurate information that shows 
where distortion or concavities occur and shows the depth 
or high spots in thousandths of an inch. With this infor- 
mation it Is up to the foundry or pressroom to locate the 
cause and remedy it. In a few minutes’ time the Bobe- 
Meter can settle the cause of departmental differences be- 
tween the stereotype room and the pressroom regarding 
plates. A Bobe-Meter should be used daily by every sterco- 
tvpe foundry and pressroom superintendent. This instru- 
ment makes for better plates, proper use of plates, and 
more uniform results. Write today for complete intor- 
mation, including prices. 


The Bobe-Meter Manufacturing Co. 


1848 Standard Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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By Helping You 

| We Help the Cause 
Of 

'Better Printed Papers 


| WwW 


Rk there conditions in your 
Stereotype Department 
which are preventing production 
of the kind of printed product 


your newspaper should be? 


Let us work with you to find 
| the answer. Our research Depart- 
| ment and our consulting chemical 
ready —— In fact, 


engineers are 


anxious ~~ to serve by solving. 


You do not have to be using 


Wood Dry Mats to get this service. 


WOOD 


| FLONG CORPORATION 
| HOOSICK FALLS, N.Y. 














ALWAYS UNIFORM 











» 
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spin on the drum, giving excellent ink distribution. The 
rollers are of different diameters in order to avoid “ghosts.” 

The impression cylinder is 3 in. diam. and is made of 
vulcanized rubber (hard and tough outside and soft cush- 
ion rubber inside). Because of this cushion rubber, gal- 
leys and forms varying considerably in’ height) can be 
proved without dithculty. 

Maintenance in the way of washing the inking apparatus 
is quick and easy. The drum can be washed by holding a 
wiping cloth against it while it is revolving. The form 
rollers can be washed without removal from the press and 
the vibrator may be instantly slid out from under the bed. 





Slotted Saw for Stereotypers 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc., 138th St. and East River, New York, 
N. Y., are sponsoring a slotted saw for use by stereotypers. 
Some of the advantages claimed by the manufacturers for 
this type of saw are as follows: The offset radial slots pre- 





vent and liability of the saw cracking from rim expansion, 
the coarse teeth prevent metal clogging in the teeth gul- 
lets, and the saw makes no irritating, whistling noise. The 
standard size is 10 in. diam., but other sizes can be fur- 


nished on order. 





Intertype’s Unique Assembler Front 
Matrices having type characters larger than the average 
faces used for ordinary text matter are of such body thickness 
that they lie very close together at the delivery end of the 


co 





THE LOW LUG 


[ EXTENSIO 


magazine. In fact, in certain of the larger faces the bodies of 
matrices in adjacent magazine channels touch one another. 
The vertical partitions in the assembler front are intended to 
guide and support matrices against twisting or turning as 
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they leave the magazine and drop down to the matrix deliv 
ery belt. 

In the early days, these partitions were extended practically 
all the way to the mouth of the magazine. But when the 
larger matrices came into Common use, it was found that 
upon release from the magazine their overhanging bodies 
would either strike or cramp against the top ends of the 
partitions. 

A remedy for this dithculty was discovered by Intertype 
engineers back in 1920 and resulted in the unique arrange- 
ment of alow lug extension at the top of the assembler front 
partitions. The main or full-height portion of the partitions 
isset back from the mouth of the magazine so that wide body 
matrices will have ample clearance to slide out freely when 
released. Each partition has a low wall or extension, however, 
that runs all the way to the mouth of the magazine. 

These extensions are also flexible enough to permit forming 
them to the angle of the magazine channels and even setting 
them at the most favorable angle to guide the matrices cen 
trally into their respective passages in the assembler front. 





Moving Tape For Small Cutters 

In a recent announcement to the trade, The Chandler & 
Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, stated that its 26” lever 
paper cutter is now being built to accommodate a steel 
measuring tape, similar to those used on larger cutters. 

A sturdy *4” steel tape turns on two wheels, one supported 
by a rod at the extreme back end of the bed and the other in 
the front frame, just above the knife. Another rod unites 


” 





back gauge and tape so that the slightest movement of the 
control wheel regulates both simultaneously. The tape 
moves before an indicator on the front of the frame where it 
1s easily read by the operator, thus providing greater ease and 
greater accuracy in the operation of the cutter. 

All Chandler & Price 26” Lever Cutters bearing serial 
numbers above $4083 are bored ready to accommodate this 
equipment. Only an ordinary kit of tools is necessary to make 
installation. This special feature is available as an extra at 


a cost of ten dollars. 
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SAVE MONEY 


WITH A 


Rockaway Spaceband Cleaner 


ckawa 


AUTOMATIC SPACEGANO CLEANER 





You can save money with a Rockaway Space- 
band Cleaner. This machine cleans, polishes 
and graphites 30 bands per minute. It trues 
sleeve of band to give a perfect lockup of mat- 
rices. Lengthens spaceband or matrix life. No 
crushing of matrix walls from adherent metal. 
Many American newspapers have paid for a 
Rockaway in one year. Compare these advan- 
tages with dirty, expensive hand cleaning. 


Write for complete information and prices. 


THE ROCKAWAY COMPANY 


§409 Vliet Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE MARGACH 
Automatic Metal Feeders 
for 
Linotype 
Intertype 


Monotype 
Ludlow 


Elrod 


No other article in 
the Printing Industry 
can answer its pur- 
pose more effectively 
than the Margach 
Feeder, which not only sells for the moderate price 
of $75.00, but its life of 100% efficiency is guar- 
anteed for ten years—and will undoubtedly last 
indefinitely, 10,000 users can testify to this. Among 
our sales representatives are the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., Intertype Corporation, Lanston Monotype 
Co., and the Ludlow Typograph Co. 


MARGACH MFG. CO.. INC. 


HERMAN DIAMOND, President 
913 CENTRE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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“The first thing 
for you to do, Son, is 


to send for Type Metal Alloys” 


* OW listen here, Son, there is more to 
N this stereotyping business than just 
“heaving” plates around. If you want to 
get somewhere, the thing for you to do is 
to write to the Imperial Type Metal Com- 
pany and ask them for a copy of the book 
“Type Metal Alloys”. They will send it to 
you for nothing. When you get it study it 
through carefully. It will tell you all about 
the metal you see in those pots and in these 


There are no secrets about type metal. Iam 
here to say that I wish there had been a book 
like that when I was just starting in. When 
I did finally get one and read it through 
I sure learned a lot about what makes a 
good type metal. There is another thing for 
you to keep in mind and that is, no matter 
where you work just remember that it paysto 


stick to 





METAL 


THE IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 
Philadelphia - New York - Chicago - Los Angeles 


plates. That book will tell you everything. : 
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Bedless Proof Press 


(Continued from page 10) 


being done with a 16-inch brayer and regular news 
ink. Next a sheet of newsprint, cut to full page size 
is placed in position on the form and the impression 
roller is lowered to engage the top of the truck. At the 
moment of contact, due to the forward motion of the 
lifting rails, the roller is given a slight forward impetus 
and this start is helped along by the operator by hand. 

After the proof has been taken the roller is given a 
shove that carries it to its normal position at the back 
of the press. The sheve is given after the roller has 
been raised on the lifting rails, on which it runs free 
and unhindered. The form is then wiped with gaso- 
ling-moistened waste and is ready for the foundry. 

Just before closing time the managing editor looks 
over the page proofs as soon as they have been pulled. 
It is seldom that major changes are made, but many a 
bad slip has been aveided by catching in the proof 
errors which ordinarily would not be caught until the 
papers were rolling from the press. 

In addition to turning out a more finished product 
for our “Pup” edition, this press has saved us plenty 
of money in eliminating make-overs as the first pages 
made up are held until a careful check and all major 
corrections have been made. 

No patent has been taken on this press and none will 
be asked for. However, in its present shape the press is 
doing good work for us. Mr. Downes will be glad to 
furnish further details to anyone wishing the informa- 





ticn. 
Times-Picayune Uses Color On 
Black Press 


The New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune said on July 29: 
“What is believed to be the first color printing produced on 
modern Hoe high speed black presses without additional color 
decks will be found in today’s issue of The Times-Picayune. 
A page color advertisement printed on high speed black 
presses, was produced without special attachments, through 
use of spray fountains with which Hoe presses are equipped. 
This color work was produced at a press speed of 30,000 
papers per hour. Ink especially manufactured for this use 
is of the same consistency as regular black news ink but 
contains a high ground color content.” 


MOLD REBUILDING 


We transform an undersize warped and otherwise defec- 
tive mold to one embodying the necessary standard 
measurements of a new one. 





The process was originated in our shop some years ago, and 
since then machinists have marvelled over the few thou- 
sand molds rebuilt for our customers. 


Every mold is guaranteed to produce a slug as accurate 
as that cast from a new one 


Send in your old molds to us on ‘an approval”’ basis. 


Linotype, U. A., and Recessed, Intertype, U. A. $25.00 
Intertype Recessed - - - - 40.00 


LINOTYPE PARTS CORPORATION 


270 Lafayette Street 314 West l60th Street 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
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Fine Points On Aluminum Ink 


(Continued from page 9) 


of tackiness that will have a tendency to prevent the 
transfer of a uniform smooth film of ink to the plate. 

One of the most important requirements in working 
with metallic inks is that of proper mixing. The expe- 
rience covering the finer type of printing shows that 
best results are obtained when the ink is not allowed to 
stand for any considerable length of time. Every par- 
ticle of the metallic base should be surrounded with 
the supporting vehicle in order to bind the whole to- 
gether in a hard metallic surface when drying is com- 
pleted. Where ready-mixed inks are not used, careful 
mixing with a spatula is required. 

The use of metallic inks requires frequent press 
wash-ups. Because of its metallic character, it cannot 
be forced into the paper like ordinary oil inks. Even 
if only a normal amount of ink is carried, it has a tend- 
ency to pile-up or accumulate on the rollers, the ink- 
distribution plate, and on the etched parts of the print- 
ing plates themselves. This condition means that the 
press must be stopped and the plates and rollers cleaned. 
If not washed-up frequently, the accumulated ink 
causes a certain “squeeze” or spreading over the edges of 
the printing plates which produces an irregular appear- 
ance and, of course, interferes with the register where 
the metallic plates contact other color lines or areas. 

Metallic ink, to dry properly, must dry naturally, 
principally by a process of evaporation. A certain 
amount of drier must, of course, be added in the process 
of mixing the ink in order to bind the metallic powder 
and varnish vehicle together during the drying process, 
and prevent the varnish from going into the paper and 
leaving the powder lying “loose” on the surface. Be- 
yond this, drying cannot be forced by the addition of 
more drier. 

Experimentation has shown that excess drier does not 
facilitate drying on the sheet to any appreciable extent. 
It does, however, increase the rapidity of drying on the 
rollers and printing plates and results in annoying ac- 
cumulations of excess ink. The use of a larger gas 
flame or other supplementary heating devices seem to 
have no noticeable effect in facilitating drying on the 
sheet. The ideal drying process is one that deposits a 
clean, hard, metallic film, upon the surface of the 
paper. Such a deposit will not rub off under reasonable 
pressure of thumb or finger, because each of the minute 
particles is firmly knit to its fellows. Our experience 
has shown that to attempt to force the drying process 
only weakens the metallic deposit and increases the 
amount of “loose” aluminum which rubs off, much to 
the annoyance of both reader and advertiser. 

The successful use of aluminum ink depends upon 
two principal factors which are closely interwoven in 
the planning of printing, the kind of paper and the 
character of the design to be used. Because of the “‘leaf- 
ing” action of the metallic particles and the necessity 
for drying by surface evaporation, each paper requires 
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is how it cuts 
your costs! 





























































It protects the 14” to 14” 
of paper on the inside of 
your rolls that is fre- 
quently damaged and 
wasted by conical or 


! wedge shaped chucks. 
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Oneida Chucks save 
many times their cost in 
a month’s run. 








@ No iron or heavy metal- 
tipped cores are needed. 
Time and expense for pre- 
paring and returning cores is 
saved. Inexpensive non-re- 
turnable cores can be used. 
Equally good on rolls without 
cores. Oneida Chucks elim- 
inate the ‘‘core account.”’ 


Write for Our 
Cireular «E”’ 


@ Tell us diameter of your 


arbor and inside of paper 





core or roll for specific in- 







formation. No obligation. 


JOHN WALDRON CORP. 


Makers of Converting Machines Since 1827 
Main Office and Works NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 











| 701 - 702 American Bldg., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 











THE MONARCH 


MONOMETER 








PRINTERS MELTING FURNACE 


WITH 

THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 

OF TEMPERATURE. 
ELECTRICITY, GAY OR OIL 

At FUERA. 

AUTOMATIC MIXING AND 

STIRRING OF METAL. 
DROYLEY & FUMELEY 
MADE IN CAPACITIES 

FROM 500 ~10,000 LBY 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG PELE. 








The Monarch Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


Works, Curtis Bay, Md. 
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’ 
Cleaner 
that automatically cleans and 
keeps reference side of mats bright and shiny. Works 
as type is set. Easy to attach to all makes and models. 








USED BY 
F. J. Heer Printing Co., Columbus, O.: Lima, O., Daily News; Standard Register 
Co., Dayton, O.; Dayton, O., Daily News; Central Tr ide PI wand R ipids, 
Mich.; Sagin J Teager Typese »., Columb Journal 
Mer 





PROBERT TYPESETTING CO. 


211 S. Ludlow Street, Dayton, Ohio 











In answering these advertisements say you saw them 
advertised in PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER. 





KEEP INFORMED 


For an impartial analysis or physical examination 


‘i METAL 
PAPER 
Send your INKS periodically 
GLUES te 
Ete. 


Mariner & Hoskins. Ine. 


222 West Adams Street Chicago, Hl. 


Chemists for the Printing Industry 








Don’t forget! Mention Printinc EQuipMENT ENGcI- 
NEER when answering these advertisements. 











As on Wings:: eS 


Rolls the Table of the 
DeLuxe “*DO-MORE’ 
SAW-TRIMMER 







Saws, NS -_ = 
Routers \ \\; — 

For Every ag LE “A Accuracy — Speed 
Purpose & Safety — Power 


id Scio ef 
$140 to $950 \\_ gO KALAMAZOO—'TO: YOU 


J. A. RICHARDS, The Sawmaker 























Manufacturers want to know where you saw their ad- 
vertisements—tell them PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER. 





Linotype and Intertype Repair Service 


Molds—side knives—back knives—Ist elev. back jaws— 
spacebands—dist. box bars—2nd elev. bars—magazines— 

q motors—dist. screws made like new—driving shafts bushed » 
—general repairing of parts. Also make special Linotype 
and Intertype tools—Matrix ear file gauge $2.50—maga- 
zine expander $4.50—magazine broach $4.50—liner cut- 
ting gauge $25.00—fiber motor pinions for all makes of 
motors and special pinions made to order. 


William Reid & Co. 


537 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago - Illinois 











Advertising in PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER keeps 
g Q 

you informed on new and improved equipment for the 
printing industry. 
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a metallic ink of a different composition according to 
its individual characteristics. Even two papers so 
much alike as the number one coated of one mill and the 
number one coated of a competitive mill may require 
aluminum inks of different proportions and mixing. 
Experiment is the best way to determine the exact 
treatment. 

Generally speaking the smoother the surface, the 
better the result will be in brilliance, evenness of appli- 
cation, and thorough drying qualities. Fine coated 
stocks will produce a highly satisfactory effect with one 
impression. Dull-coateds, covers, offsets, or antique 
papers require a coat of sizing or a base. 

The character of the design is important in deter- 
mining the composition and handling of aluminum 
ink. Even so fundamental a requirement as the mixing 
of the ink is affected by the design to be reproduced. 
Designs calling for large areas of aluminum require a 
different mixture of ink than those calling for smaller 
areas. The larger the area, the more difficult and more 
tedious the drying process becomes. This factor must 
be taken into account in order to keep production up 
as high as the conditions will permit. So far, designs 
using large, flat areas of aluminum have been most suc- 
cessful and therefore have been most widely used. 

Fine lines and fine type to be printed in aluminum 
should be avoided. The natural consistency 
of a metallic ink causes it to “creep” slightly beyond 
the confines of the intended printing surface. This 
tendency is accentuated in designs calling for fine lines 

- delicate filigree decoration. If designs of this char- 


acter are essential to the advertiser’s purpose, there 


ee nS 
greasy 


should be a minimum space of 1 16 inch between 
printing surfaces and the plates should be cut away 
deeply between printing edges. This will help to keep 
the accumulation of excess ink from filling up these 
spaces, will prevent consequently smudging, and will 
decrease the number of wash-ups required. 

Heavy designs calling for black or any other color to 
overprint aluminum are not particularly desirable from 
the printer’s standpoint. This is just like attempting to 
print over a sheet of the actual metal itself. The result- 
ing color is usually noticeably weaker and there is a 
great tendency for it to “pick” or flake off at points 
where it occurs in any mass. It is harder for the over- 
printed color to dry satisfactorily because it must de- 
pend almost entirely on surface evaporation. Where 
overprinting is necessary, designs calling for only fine 
lines and ordinary type faces should be used. 

Where it is desirable to use dull-coated or antique 
papers, a base is always necessary. Frequently, however, 
in planning a design for printing on these stocks, the 
plates can be ordered so that one of the other colors can 
be used as the base for the aluminum. This is a decided 
economy as it saves one impression in the press time. 
Lighter colors or tints are better for such use than 
heavier or darker ones. Under certain conditions, how- 
ever, dark colors, even black, have been used as a base 


with fine success. 























HE quality of the type produced by 
your machines is controlled directly by 
the quality of the metal in the machine 
pot. 


Use Blatchford Metal « the product with 


a reputation for unquestioned quality 





backed by 75 years of metal mixing 


experience. 





Don't neglect your metal. « Keep it’in 
perfect working condition at all times. 
» Let us help you do this « use our 
laboratory service. « We will gladly make 
a chemical analysis of samples sub- 
mitted by any printer or publisher and 


render a complete and impartial report. ry 
a 





GOOD METAL IS ALWAYS MORE ECONOMICAL 
E. W. BLATCHFORD COMPANY 


blatchford 








LINO - MONO - INTER - LUDLOW - TYPE CASTER - STEREOTYPE 


METALS 











+ ixco)P) 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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A Statement Regarding the Ludlow 
By E. P. ADLER, President of the Lee Syndicate 


Durinc the past few years the Ludlow system has been installed 
successfully in one after another newspaper of the Lee Syndicate, 
until it is now in use in nine out of ten of our plants. 

We made the first decision because we believed the Ludlow was 
right in principle, eliminating, as it does, all operations precedent to 
actual type composition. We made subsequent decisions because the 
Ludlow system which appeared right in principle proved equally 
satisfactory in operation. 

We believe it our duty to give our readers and advertisers clean, 
attractive, and well printed papers, and the Ludlow has aided matert- 
ally in achieving this object. The always-new typeface, the unbreak- _ 
able italic, and the interesting selection of modern—yet readable— 


types which have been produced for the Ludlow, have had a vital 


Then again, the Ludlow has saved us money in various ways. It 
has made possible the production of large special issues without over- 
time. It has eliminated expense of type casting or type replenishment 
and of distribution. Better still, it has banished all worry regarding 
adequacy of type supply. It has borne our peak loads without strain. 


Finally, it has brought to the newspapers in which it is used the advan- 
tages and economies of all-slug make-up. 

Our experience with the Ludlow has been cumulative. On the 
basis of our experience—not in one or two newspaper composing 
rooms, but in nine—I can heartily recommend it to any daily news- 
paper publisher interested in economical production and effective 


typography of heads and advertising display. 
E. P. ADLER 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue + + Chicago, Illinois 
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